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who composed its constituent states. It treated the
national sovereignties as final. It claimed no allegi-
ance from individuals. This brings us back to the
point that the real difficulty in creating an inter-
national commonwealth exists, not in the facts of
nature, but only in the state of men's minds.

We are giving the rein to our fancy so far as to
suppose that this difficulty has been surmounted
by national commonwealths speaking the same
language. We must also assume that the constitu-
tional problems involved have been solved, that some
distribution of voting power and the burden of taxa-
tion has been reached which the smaller nations have
been willing to adopt. If all this happened, and the
peoples in these widely separated countries recorded
their votes and paid their taxes for two generations,
certain results would, I think, be found to have
followed. In the first place, the national governments
in these three countries would have found themselves
far better able to discharge the functions imposed on
them, merely by reason of the greater security they
enjoyed. In the second place, the sense of devotion
in the minds of the people themselves to the federal
authority would have grown, as it grew in the course
of a few generations in America. If such an inter-
national state were created and continued to exist for
two generations, any movement to disrupt it would
be crushed by public opinion in the country in which
that movement arose. The spiritual factor required
to bind an international commonwealth in an in-
dissoluble union would have come into being.

The United States was conceived as the nucleus
of a commonwealth destined to include states other
than those who founded it. "New States may be
admitted by the Congress into this Union" were
words written into the constitution. The terms of
admission were wisely left to be settled whenever the
occasion should arise. Here is a precedent to be